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WALDEN  AS  A  POSSIBLE  SOURCE  FOR  STEPHEN  SPENDER'S 
"THE  EXPRESS" 

The  details  and  overtones  in  one  of  Thoreau's  de- 
scriptions of  a  railroad  train  in  WALDEN  (l)  are 
surprisingly  like  those  in  Stephen  Spender's  "The 
Express."  (20  Quite  possibly  the  reading  or  memory 
of  this  passage  provided  Spender  with  the  concept  or 
important  details  of  his  poem. 

Spender  envisions  an  express  train  crossing  a 
symbolic  landscape  until  it  moves  across  Europe  and 
into  the  abstract  realm  of  night.  The  train,  which 
"plunges  new  eras  of  wild  happiness,"  primarily 
symbolizes  the  promotion  of  universal  happiness 
through  modern  technology;  and  the  unpent  power  and 
motion  of  the  train,  its  "mystery,"  "self-possession," 
and  "jazzy  madness,"  suggest  a  liberation  of  man's 
energies.  The  poem's  concluding  lines  assert  that 
the  music  of  the  train  cannot  be  equalled  by  "bird 
song... nor  bough/Breaking  with  honeybuds,"  thus 
indicating  that  Spender  counterposes  his  subject,  a 
symbol  of  modern  industrial  power,  to  a  historically 
typical  subject,  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  offers  it 
as  a  mythological  representation  of  the  creative 
possibilities  and  joys  of  modern  life. 

The  motion  of  Thoreau's  train  is  "planetary. ..or, 
rather,  like  a  comet,"  and  "its  orbit  does  not  look 
like  a  returning  curve."  The  first  of  these  images 
directly  parallels  Spender's  image  of  the  train 
moving  "like  a  comet  through  flame,"  and  the  second 
strongly  suggests  his  description  of  "broad  curves," 
and  the  express  moving  "beyond  the  crest  of  the 
world"  into  night  and  the  sky.  This  image  of 
flight  beyond  the  world  is  also  paralleled  by  Tho- 
reau's  "as  if  this  travelling  demigod. . .would. . . 
take  the  sunset  sky  for  the  livery  of  his  train." 
Furthermore,  Thoreau's  image  of  "a  steam  cloud  like 
a  banner  streaming  behind  in  golden  and  silver 
wreaths... unfolding  its  masses  to  the  light,"  sug- 
gests Spender's  "a  low  streamline  brightness/Of 
phosphorous  on  the  tossing  hills  is  white."  In 
both  Thoreau's  and  Spender's  images  the  train  sym- 
bolizes a  brilliant  flight  into  the  future. 

Quite  possibly  Spender's  favorable  comparison  of 
the  poetic  glories  of  the  train  to  those  of  nature 
takes  its  origin  from  Thoreau,  who  implies  that  if 
the  train  indeed  will  lead  men  to  act  boldly  or 
creatively,  "then  the  elements  and  Nature  herself 
would  cheerfully  accompany  men  on  their  errands  and 
be  their  escort."  Thoreau,  however,  seems  to  sug- 
gest a  possible  equality  between  the  train  and 
nature,  rather  than  the  superiority  of  the  train 
which  Spender  insists  upon. 

Thoreau's  "traveling  demigod"  and  his  speculation 
about  a  "fiery  dragon. . .[  in]  the  new  Mythology, "  as 
well  as  the  whole  drift  of  his  passage,  clearly  show 
that  he  saw  the  train  as  part  of  a  coming  mythology. 
However,  his  image  of  the  "fiery  dragon"  and  his 
exclamation  "If  all  were  as  it  seems,  and  men  made 


the  elements  their  servants  for  noble  ends J"  show 
a  vision  distinct  from  Spender's.  Thoreau's  view 
of  the  railroad  in  this  passage  (as  elsewhere  in 
WALDEN)  is  ambiguous;  his  imagination  sees  it  as 
a  symbol  of  vigor  and  creation,  but  his  critical 
intelligence  questions  whether  or  not  it  really 
serves  those  ends  his  imagination  delights  in 
conceiving.  Although  Spender  makes  an  uncriti- 
cal romantic  celebration  of  his  subject,  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  a  response  to  Thoreau's 
more  qualified  vision  contributed  to  the  inspira- 
tion and  details  of  "The  Express." 

Mordecai  Marcus 
Purdue  University 
FOOTNOTES 

(1)  (New  York:  Rinehart  Editions,  1948),  pp. 
95-96.  The  passage  under  discussion  is  the  para- 
graph beginning  "When  I  meet  the  engine  with  its 
train  of  cars...." 

(2)  Poems  (New  York:  Random  House,  1934),  pp. 
53-54. 

ANNUAL  MEETING.  .  .  . 

The  1961  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  July  15,  in  the  First 
Parish  Church  in  Concord,  Mass.,  at  10:30  a.m. 
Prof.  Carl  Bode  will  deliver  the  presidential 
address  on  "The  Sound  of  American  Literature  a 
Century  Ago."  Rev.  Willard  Uphaus  will  speak  on 
"Thoreau  to  Me."  Mr.  Uphaus,  the  director  of  the 
World  Fellowship  Center  at  Conway,  N.H.,  and  a 
Methodist  minister,  spent  from  December  14,  1959 
to  December  9,  I960  in  prison  because  he  refused 
to  give  the  New  Hampshire  Attorney  General  Louis 
C.  Wyman  the  names  of  people  who  had  attended 
summer  conferences  at  the  World  Fellowship  Center. 
He  based  his  refusal  on  the  principle  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  bring  innocent  people 
into  public  scorn.  When  he  went  to  prison,  he 
carried  with  him  a  copy  of  Thoreau's  "Civil  Dis- 
obedience." [You  are  urged  to  read  Kermit  Eby's 
"Willard  Uphaus:  Prisoner  of  Conscience"  in  the 
CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  for  April  13,  I960  (LXXVII: 
442)  and  the  numerous  editorials  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  explaining  Mr.  Uphaus 's  defense  of  civil 
liberties.] 

Luncheon  will  be  available  at  the  meeting,  but 
you  are  urged  to  send  in  advance  reservations  to 
Mrs.  Gladys  Hosmer,  22  Elm  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 
The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  usual 
excursions  to  sites  of  Thoreau  interest.  The 
topic  of  the  evening  session  will  be  announced 
later. 

THE  ANNUAL  ELECTION.  .  .  . 

The  nominating  conmittee  (Herbert  West,  Hanover, 
N.H.;  Albert  Bussewitz,Sharon,  Mass.;  and  W.  Ste- 
phen Thomas,  Rochester,  New  York,  chairman)  have 
submitted  the  following  slate  of  officers  to  be 
voted  on  at  the  annual  meeting.  President:  Lewis 
Leary,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  Presi- 
dent-elect, T.L.Bailey,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Vice- 
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president,  Mrs.  Gladys  Hosmer,  Concord,  Mass.;  Sec- 
retary-treasurer, Walter  Harding,  Geneseo,  N.T. ; 
members  of  the  executive  committee  for  terms  of 
three  years:  Mrs.  Edmund  Fenn  and  Robert  Needham, 
both  of  Concord,  Mass.  This  slate  will  be  Toted 
on  at  the  annual  meeting.  Additional  nominations 
may  be  submitted  to  the  chairman,  W.  Stephen 
Thomas,  657  East  Avenue,  Rochester  7,  N.I. 

It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  I960,  the 
president  will  serre  from  the  1961  annual  meeting 
to  the  1962  meeting  and  the  president-elect  from 
the  1962  meeting  to  the  1963  meeting. 

The  Mountain  Comes  to  Concord: 
Two  New  Letters  from  Alcott  and  Thoreau 

The  August  21,  1860,  entry  in  Bronson  Alcott' s 
journal  contains  a  reminder  to  himself  to  "thank 
Jackson  for  his  book  on  the  mountains,"  and  then 
mentions  that  Thoreau  visited  that  evening  and 
told  him  of  his  recent  visit  to  Mt.  Monadnock 
with  William  Ellery  Charming.  (1)  More  than  likely 
Thoreau  told  of  the  rain  and  of  Channing's  fear  of 
a  "beast  that  might  nibble  his  legs"  (2)  and  of 
other  adventures  on  the  New  Hampshire  mountain. 
The  following  letters  (3)  indicate  that  the  con- 
versation must  have  turned  to  a  discussion  of 
Jackson's  book,  but  it  was  net  the  work  of  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  physician,  geologist,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  that  re- 
ceived their  comments  but  the  work  of  Dr.  R.  M.  S. 
Jackson,  physician,  geologist,  and  resident  of 
Cresson,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Robert  Montgomery  Smith  Jackson  was  born 
in  Alexandria,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  20,  1815. 
After  he  graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  College 
in  1838,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  Pennsylvania 
Geological  Survey  until  1843  when  he  entered 
private  practice.   By  1851  he  was  involved  with 
the  Allegheny  Mountain  Health  Institute  in  Cresson, 
an  institution  that  became  well-known  in  the  next 
decades  as  a  sanitarium,  watering-place,  and  rest 
home.   Charles  Sumner  spent  four  weeks  there  in 
1856  in  an  attempt  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
a  beating  given  him  in  the  Senate  chamber  by 
Preston  Brooks.  Repeated  financial  failure  re- 
sulted in  Jackson's  losing  control  of  the  insti- 
tute, but  he  never  lost  his  love  for  the  area  nor 
his  belief  that  the  climate  and  springs  in  that 
region  were  of  great  benefit  to  all  sufferers. 
His  book,  The  Mountain,  (4)  written  for  the  most 
part  after  1856,  is  a  somewhat  elephantine 
panygeric  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  but  in  it 
he  manages  to  discuss  almost  every  subject  that 
might  interest  that  lycuum- going  age.   During 
the  Civil  War  he  was  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
23rd  Army  Corps  and  Acting  Medical  Director  of 
the  Department  of  the  Ohio.  He  died  on  April 
28,  1865  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  is  buried 
in  Alexandria. 

Dr.  Jackson's  The  Mountain  had  its  initial 
publication  in  1858  being  announced  as  a  specimen 
containing  but  the  first  few  chapters  of  the  com- 
plete work  which  was  to  be  published  shortly.  Re- 
viewers reacted  strongly  to  its  special  flavor. 
One  suggested  that  "In  Germany,  the  author  would 
be  a  philosopher;  in  France,  the  founder  of  a 
sect;  in  England,  locked  up  in  a  madhouse."  (5) 
Another  thought  that  "it  may  sound  to  many  like 
the  rhapsodical  emanation  of  an  enthusiast,  but 


only  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  por- 
tions of  our  mountain  country  which  Dr.  Jackson 
describes."  (6) 

In  1860  the  full  work  appeared  accompanied 
by  blessings  from  the  press,  w.  H.  Furness  prais- 
ed it  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on  August  3 
saying,  in  part,  that  "Old  Alleghany  is  articu- 
late at  last."  Another  observer  called  it  a 
"thoroughly  original  book. .. .putting  Science  in 
the  most  attractive  form."  (7) 

On  August  23  Furness  wrote  to  Jackson  saying 
that  "'Mr  E'  (R.W.E.)  is  delighted  with  Dr.  Jack- 
son's book  say 8  a  correspondent  of  ours."  (8) 
Another  Concord  man  was  also  delighted.  A.  Bran- 
son Alcott  wrote  to  Jackson  as  follows: 

Concord,  August  25,  1860 

Dear  Sir, 

I  owe  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  gift  of 
your  Book  on  "The  "mountain  "  £.J  I  have  read  it 
-parts  of  it  more  than  once  -  with  satisfaction 
and  pride:   its  doctrines  are  so  sound  and  whole- 
some, and  so  functional  and  admirable  for  the 
strong  sense  and  conservative  tone  underlying  the 
contents.   I  breathe  freely  and  long  as  I  read 
and  scent  the  sovereign  air  once  more,  and  so 
have  glimpses  often  of  Paradise  Restored.   I  wish 
the  book  may  find  continuity  of  readers  and  con- 
verts. -  The  first  part  I  read  a  year  since  in 
Thoreau 's  copy.  (9)  I  think  I  value  the  second 
part  most.  Tis  so  rare  to  light  upon  any  specula- 
tions grounded  in  Nature  and  practically  embosom- 
ing her  Spirit,  that  a  thoughtful  person  takes 
hope  and  comfort  in  any  surprise  of  the  sort.   I 
fully  appreciate  and  endorse  your  faith  in  the 
Mountain.  I  find,  moreover,  that  you  have  had 
free  intimacy  with  the  great  masters  of  Mind  and 
Body  in  past  times.  - 

I  hope  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  is  to  speak  the 
good  word  for  you.  (10)  Emerson  will  see  that  it 
does.  My  neighbor  Hawthorne  is  now  reading  your 
book  admiringly:  (11)  And  Thoreau,  who  has  been 
busy  with  Monadnoc,  for  the  last  ten  days  (12) 
tells  me  he  shall  acknowledge  your  gift  properly. 

Wishing  you  the  success  you  deserve  in  your 
humane  undertaking  and  the  leisure  and  strength 
to  complete  your  promised  "Atlas"  (13)  for  us. 

I  am 

truly  yours, 

A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
Dr.  Jackson/ 

Almost  one  month  later  Henry  Thoreau  did 
acknowledge  Jackson's  gift  of  The  Mountain: 


Concord  Sep  24  1860 


Dr  R.  M.  S.  Jackson 


Dear  Sir 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  book  called  "The 
Mountain,"  which  owing  to  many  engagements,  I 
have  but  lately  read  through.   I  relished  es- 
pecially the  Prolegonenom,  (14)  which  struck  me 
as  the  best  specimen  of  the  Carlyle  style,  which 
I  have  met  with  out  of  Carlyle 's  books.   I  was 
also  attracted  and  detained  whenever  the  idea  of 


"The  Mountain"  shone  through.  I  think  that  I  use 
the  expression  "The  Wile"  with  a  similar  meaning. 
It  is  a  fine  theme. 

I  have  been  quite  a  mountain  climber  myself  - 
indeed  am  pretty  familiar  with  the  mts.  of  New 
England. 

Some  two  months  ago,  I  took  my  hatchet,  blank- 
et, and  provisions  and  squatted  for  six  days  and 
mights  on  the  summit  of  Monadaock  in  N.H.,  in  order 
that  the  mt  with  its  rocks  &  its  fauna  &  flora, 
might  have  time  to  make  their  due  impression  on  me. 

I  have  also  read  in  this  connexion,  an  interest- 
ing paper,  (which  you  may  not  have  seen)  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  last  May.  (15)  It  is  by 
Alfred  Maury,  and  gives  the  last  results  of  Science 
as  applied  to  mts.   I  should  like  well  to  see  also 
"Das  Thierleben  (vie  des  animaux)  der  Alpenwelt" 
by  Frederick  Tschudi,  (16)  which  is  one  of  the  books 
he  reviews. 

Yours  truly 

Henry  D.  Thereau 

Thoreau  might  well  have  been  "attracted  and 
detained"  by  this  book  although  by  1860  the  Carlyle 
idiom  was  hardly  as  attractive  as  it  had  once  been. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Thoreau  read  with 
intensity  the  passages  dealing  with  the  benefits 
of  the  sanitarium.  There  is  a  humor  that  seems,  in 
part,  faintly  Thoreauvian.  (17)  Even  though  Jack- 
son's erudition  in  science,  mythology,  the  classics, 
Indian  theology,  and  the  English  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  unassimilated  and  congesting, 
it  was,  nevertheless,  erudition,  and  Thoreau  saw 
reflected  there  the  same  interests  that  had  engaged 
him  throughout  his  life.  Jackson's  methodic  micro- 
scopic view  of  nature's  heights,  depths,  and  temper- 
atures has  the  same  range  as  Thoreau 's  in  the  late 
fifties,  but  both  men  could  and  did  look  up  from 
their  squinting,  Jackson  to  see  the  'Mountain"  and 
Thoreau  to  see  the  "Wild."  As  we  read  The  Mountain 
there  comes  a  quick  realization  that  it  is,  but  for 
the  grace  of  discipline  and  art,  what  Thoreau  might 
have  written. 

Thoreau  must  have  noticed  the  appropriate 
epigraphs.  After  a  three- sentence  quotation  from 
Oken's  Biology,  Jackson  placed  three  stanzas  from 
Herbert's  'Man,"  and  then  used  successively  para- 
graphs from  Montaigne,  Robert  Smith,  and  the 
Bhagvat-Geeta.  The  last  and  longest  epigraph  began 
with  the  "different  drummer"  passage  and  concluded 
with  the  Kouroo  parable  from  Maiden.  He  can  but  con- 
jecture what  Thoreau  thought  of  such  early  recogni- 
tion.  If  nothing  else  it  must  have  pleased  him  to 
see  that  someone,  at  any  rate,  had  discerned  the  very 
marrow  of  his  book. 

Emil  A.  Freaiere 

The  Pennsylvania  State  U. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  The  Journals  of  Bronson  Alcott,  ed.  Odell  Shepherd 
(Boston,  1938),  p.  329. 

2  The  Corre spondenc e  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  eds. 
Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode  (New  York,  1958), 
p.  597. 

3  Previously  unpublished.  They  are  presently  in 
the  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Collection  of  the  Pattee  Library  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  These  letters,  along 


with  many  others,  have  been  presented  to  the  Pattee 
Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  by 
Jackson's  grandchildren,  Mrs.  Mary  Wigton  Reeve 
of  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Wigton  of  Spruce  Creek,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wendell 
MacRae,  Curator  of  the  Collections,  has  been  most 
helpful,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  permitting 
me  to  publish  them.   Thoreau  students  invariably 
seem  to  be  blessed  with  cooperative  curators. 

4  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1860.   632  pp. 

5  American  and  Gazette,  July  31,  1858. 

6  Pittsburgh  Morning  Post,  July  5,  1858. 

7  Pittsburgh  Press,  July  26,  1860. 

8  Letter  now  in  Pattee  Library. 

9  Thoreau  listed  both  editions  in  the  catalog  of 
his  own  library.   See  Walter  Harding,  Thoreau ' s 
Library  (Charlottesville,  1957),  p.  62.   Their 
present  location  is,  apparently,  unknown.  Mr. 
Stanley  McDonald,  Reference  Librarian  of  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library,  has  kindly  inform- 
ed me  that  their  only  copy  of  The  Mountain  is 
one  inscribed  "A.  Bronson  Alcott  with  respects 
of  the  Author."  Alcott 's  signature  is  on  the 
flyleaf. 

10  It  didn't. 

11  There  is  no  reference  to  The  Mountain  in  any  of 
the  standard  Hawthorne  sources  that  I  have  con- 
sulted. 

12. Thoreau  and  Channing  left  Concord  for  Monadnock 
en  August  4  and  returned  on  August  9. 

13  There  seems  to  be  little  left  unsaid  in  the 
"Atlas"  section  of  The  Mountain.  Perhaps  when 
Jackson  sent  Alcott  a  copy  he  referred  to 
possible  further  work. 

14  A  forty-six  page  "introduction."  Alcott,  we 
have  just  seen,  valued  the  second  part  more. 
"Book  Two"  of  The  Mountain  is  an  ecstatic  sec- 
tion entitled  "Aesculapius"  and  Chapter  Two  of 
that  book  is  entitled  "Hygeia."  At  the  end  of 
"Solitude"  in  Walden,  Thoreau  remarked,  "I  am 
no  worshipper  of  Hygeia,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  that  old  herb-doctor  Aesculapius...." 

15  Alfred  Maury,  "Le  Monde  Alpestre  et  Les  Hautes 
Regions  Du  Globe,"  Revue  Des  Deux  Mondes 
XXVII  (May,  1860),  121-147. 

16  Frederic  de  Tschudi,  La  Vie  des  Animaux  dans 
les  Alpes  (Das  Thierleben  der  Alpenwelt) , 

5e  edition,  Leipzig,  1860. 

17  "Bunker  Hill  monument,  supposed  to  be  a  fixed 
fact,  is  as  uncertain  as  any  other  Yankee  no- 
tion, and  vibrates  in  the  brush  of  the  sun,  as 
the  pine-tree  rocks  in  the  waves  of  the  wind." 
The  Mountain,  p.  534. 
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TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT,  XIII  (Dec.  i960),  1-k.      Influ- 
ence of  T.  on  Blackburn  College  curriculum. 

Lunt,  Dudley.  "Moosehead  Lake."  WILMINGTON  (Del.) 
MORNING  NEWS.  Feb.  16,  1961.  On  T.  in  the  Maine 
Woods . 

Moiles,  Bill.  "Thoreau  Seems  Better  Companion  Than 
Most."  WORCESTER  TELEGRAM.   Feb.  17,  I96I. 

Swift,  Linday.  BROOK  FARM.  New  York:  Corinth 

Books,  I96I.  303pp.  $1.95.  After  being  out  of 
print  for  nearly  half  a  century,  this  best  of  all 
studies  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Transcendental- 
ist  Utopias  is  now  available  in  a  well -printed 
paperback  edition.   It  contains  a  wealth  of 
material  about  many  of  T's  close  friends  and 
associates  as  well  as  frequent  mention  of  T. 
Himself. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  &  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE  &  SELF-RELIANCE.   Edited  with  notes 
by  Koh  Kasegawa.  Tokyo  (?):  Hokuseido  Press, 
i960  (?),  98pp.  Text  in  English,  notes  and  intro- 
duction in  Japanese. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.  THE  HEART  OF  THOREAU' S  JOUR- 
NALS. Edited  by  Odell  Shepard.  New  York:  Dover, 
I96I.  228pp.  $1.45.  Although  there  have  been 
many  collections  of  selections  from  Thoreau ' s 
JOURNALS  over  the  years,  none  has  ever  succeeded 
so  well  in  reflecting  the  general  tenor  of  the 
whole  fourteen  volumes  as  Odell  Shepard' s  HEART 
OF  THOREAU' S  JOURNALS,  first  published  in  1927, 
and  now  reissued  in  a  paperback  edition  with  a 
new  preface,  new  footnotes,  and  new  introductory 
comments,  all  presented  in  a  well-printed,  handy- 
size  edition.   (Dover  has  also  issued  at  the  same 
time  a  superb  two-volume  edition  of  Audubon's 
Journals . ) 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  information 
used  in  this  bulletin:  H.Adel,  E.Anderson,  T.Bailey, 
M.Campbell,  M.Ferguson,  J.Kennedy,  N.Lehrman,  V. 
Munoz,  W.Peterson,  E.Schofield,  M.Swaller,  L.Tozer, 
A.Volkman,  S.Wellman,  and  A.Wesley.  Please  keep 
the  secretary  informed  of  new  material  on  Thoreau 
as  you  run  across  it. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  .  .  . 

Accompanying  this  bulletin  (if  it  gets  back  from 
the  printer  in  time  to  be  mailed)  is  BOOKLET  l6, 
the  first  complete  printing  of  Thoreau 's  NOTES  ON 
A  JOURNEY  WEST,  commemorating  the  centennial  of  his 
trip  to  Minnesota  in  l86l. 

The  cost  of  printing  this  bulletin  was  covered  in 
part  by  the  life  membership  of  Mr.  James  Edward 
Sisson  of  Berkeley,  California.  Life  membership  in 
the  society  is  twenty- five  dollars. 

The  secretary  has  a  vague  recollection  that  a 
hitherto  unpublished  drawing  of  the  Walden  hut  was 
displayed  at  the  1955  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  at  the  luncheon  served  at  the  Old  Manse. 
Can  any  ne  help  him  locate  the  present  whereabouts 
of  that  drawing? 

Plans  are  under  way  to  preserve  the  great  meadows 
of  the  Sudbury-Concord  Rivers  as  a  Great  Meadows 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.   It  is  thus  to  be  hoped 
that  another  bit  of  Concord  natural  history  where 
Thoreau  loved  to  wander  will  be  preserved  for  future 
generations . 


The  bill  in  equity  filed  by  the  Save  Walden  Com- 
mittee at  the  same  time  as  the  writ  of  mandamus 
was  settled  in  March  by  Judge  David  A.  Rose  in 
Massachusetts  Superior  Court.  The  court  decreed 
that  the  County  Commissioners  are  permanently 
enjoined  from  violating  the  purposes  of  the  deeds 
of  gift  from  the  Forbes  and  Heywood  families  and 
are  ordered  to  take  action  in  orderly  course  as 
their  funds  permit  to  replant,  landscape  and  pre- 
vent erosion  in  order  to  reduce  the  damage  al- 
ready done  and  preserve  the  Walden  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  in  its  state  of  natural  beauty. 

THOREAU 'S  LECTURE  ON  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.  .  . 

(Mrs.  Mary  Sherwood  of  Concord  has  sent  in  to 
us  the  following  item  copied  from  the  CONCORD 
FREEMAN  for  Feb.  10,  18*4-3,  p.  2). 

Mr.  Thoreau ' s  Lecture ,  delivered  last  Wednesday 
evening,  before  the  Lyceum,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
production  very  creditable  to  its  author.  The 
subject  was  the  life  and  character  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  a  remarkable  period,  the  Elizabethan  age. 
He  was  learned,  brave,  and  adventurous,  and  was 
possessed  of  such  varied  intellectual  powers,  as 
to  be  esteemed  as  a  writer,  a  statesman,  and  a 
soldier.  Those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with 
his  writings,  have  yet  to  explore  a  mine  of  in- 
tellect which  has  few  equals  in  point  of  richness. 
Like  the  productions  of  all  those  men  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  old  English  prose  writers, 
— and  who  terminated  with  the  author  of  the  "Urn- 
Burial," — they  are  literally  filled  with  pro- 
found thought,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the 
most  nervous  language.  The  public  conduct  of 
Raleigh  is  well  known  to  every  historical  reader, 
and  no  one  will  be  found  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  assertion,  that  much  of  it  added  to  the 
glory  of  the  English  name.  Yet  he  had  many  bad 
traits  of  character,  and  is  scarcely  deserving 
of  the  admiration  of  which  he  is  the  object,  and 
which,  it  is  quite  probable,  had  its  origin  in 
his  melancholy  fate,  and  has  been  kept  up  in 
these  latter  days  thro'  the  genius  of  Scott. 
Raleigh  was  a  selfish  man,  and  to  say  that  many 
of  his  acts  were  superlatively  mean,  would  be  but 
to  utter  a  simple  truth.  In  adventure,  he  was 
but  a  higher  sort  of  Mike  Lambourne,  and  readily 
subscribed  to  the  creed  of  those  'jolly  fellows" 
who  held  that  there  was  no  law  beyond  the  line. 
His  conduct  in  his  last  voyage  was  clearly  il- 
legal, and  Gondomar  was  right,  when  he  called 
him  and  his  comrades  pirates.  He  was  haughty, 
insolent,  and  vindictive,  an  unchivalrous  enemy, 
and  too  often  a  deceitful  friend.  But  he  is  one 
of  the  world's  favorites,  and  the  closing  scene 
of  his  life  atoned  in  the  opinion  of  many  for  all 
his  errors. 


The  Thoreau  Society  Inc.  is  an  informal  organiza- 
tion of  students  and  followers  of  Henry  David  Tho- 
reau. Officers  of  the  society  are  Prof.  Carl  Bode, 
College  Park,  Md.;  Mrs.  Gladys  Hosmer,  Concord,  Mass. 
vice-president;  and  Walter  Harding,  secretary-treas- 
urer. Annual  membership  is  two  dollars;  life  mem- 
bership, twenty-five  dollars.  Communications  con- 
cerning membership  or  publications  should  be  address- 
ed to  the  secretary: 

Walter  Harding 

State  University  College  of  Education 

Geneseo,  New  York. 


